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On the wide canvas employed by the artist, it is his privilege to 
prosecute his work pretty much as he pleases. True, certain canons ot 
art must be satistied; the preliminary sketch must be traced, the back- 
ground roughed out, here and there the lights and shades dwelt on, but 
when a certain figure pleases his fancy, he may make it for the time 
the most prominent object of his picture. All pictures, like musical 
scores, have their dominant keys, the tone of which pervades the whole. 
We have, therefore, dwelt somewhat longingly, even lovingly, over the 
brave old Ezra, a type of the Jewish race fast passing away. Who 
uN can describe the hot zeal, the patient toil, the long years of privation 
endured by men of this character? Pilgrims have long passed away. 
Men nowadays deride those who once, dragging along after them their 
bleeding feet, songht God’s grace through endeavors to approach as 
near as possible to those holy spots where last the Creator’s presence 
on this earth, as they believe, was seen. Christian pilgrimages, scarce 
worthy of the name, are still carried out in some countries, but par- 
take rather of the character of some merrymaking. Perhaps the 
Moslem and the Jew to-day alone retain this custom. With the 
former, how different is it! Millions on millions worship as he does. If 
Mecca is his goal, is to be tracked out through the burning sands, he 
sees it surrounded with all the pomp and majesty of untold centuries, 
Crowds of fellow-worshippers encourage his faltering steps, and praise 


his courage. He sees, in the holy black stone he kisses, all future joys 
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and happiness, material ones maybe, but nevertheless perfectly tangible 
to him. His pilgrimage o’er, more assured than ever of the vitality 
of his creed, his heart rejoices, for he has the consciousness of a power 
still existing in its mighty strength. The poor Jew, however, sole and 
alone, rebuffed at every step, passing throngh untried dangers, alone 
supported by his inward faith, allowed ‘in sufferance merely to visit his 
Jerusalem, sees but his few co-worshippers as miserable and squalid 
as himself. There, amidst the few crumbling stones, pointing rather 
to the downfall of his race, no sounds of joyous music, no acclamations 
of the multitude cheer him. He comes there to weep and moan, to 
sigh over the fate of his fallen race, and to pray to his God that better, 
more prosperous times may come to Israel. Poor old Ezra! Deeply 
learned art thou in knowledge that will not help thee nor thy race! 
Thou belongest to a time passed away centuriesago. Tor the good that 
thou canst do thy people, better had it been that thy father had died 
with a Roman javelin through his heart, when Titus tore down the 
battlements of thy holy city, and that thy mother had hurled herself 
from off the highest crag, with thee clasped tight to her bosom, for 
every day is to thee one of sorrow and bitterness, and often thou say- 
est to thyself, “ Would! oh! would! that 1 had never been born, since 
men no longer believe in me.” 

“T need not hurry myself, as it is scarcely ten,” said our friend on the 
black horse, as he approached the entrance to the Baroness’ park. 
*¢ Let us look once more at this royal missive,” and, taking a note from his 
pocket, he read, ‘I shall be most at leisure between ten and twelve 
o’clock.” “ A woman’s leisure, a goodly proportion of the whole day. 
A nice handwriting. Suppose we look at it closely. Do I believe in 
autographs? Some little. The first thing which strikes me is that 
the signature differs widely from the rest of this epistle. It has evi- 
dently been dictated. The person who told her august wishes to her 
amanuensis evidently hesitated, for here and there are big gaps in the 
words. It’s a kind of fresh handwriting, and contrasts with the strong 
dash at the bottom, which is certainly the signature of the Baroness. 
That young girl is the writer certainly, and the note has been dictated. 
I think here and there I see a little nervousness and tremor in the 
hand. That’s good!” And heread on, “So my sobriquet is to be ‘the 
gentleman at my farm-house?’ As much as to say, she would like to 
know my name, and that if I did not give it to her, she would order 
me off the premises. I am afraid very unwittingly I am likely to get 
into some very stupid incognito kind of business, which above all 
things I despise. Well, here we are. Nice park, fine trees, and here 
is the gate. Steady, you stupid horse, whilst I unfasten it, you rascal, 
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you; and if any ill luck comes to me I shall put it all down to your 
fault. You have done harm enough already.” 

In a moment he had opened the iron gate and was slowly riding up 
the avenue. Black horse seemed to have some remembrance of his 
gallop of the day or so before, and showed inclinations to renew it, 
but a pretty severe pull on the bit, which brought him on his haunch- 
es, checked his ardor. He apparently understood his master, and, 
though showing his impatience, was completely under control. 

“This way, worthy Sir,” cried the obsequious Max, emerging from 
one of the offices. ‘If you will dismount here, I will lead the horse to 
the stable. He has a bad reputation, this horse of yours. The worthy 
Sir should not endanger his neck on such a brute. Carl!” he cried to 
another servant, “show this gentleman into the house.” 

“The Baroness requests that I shall bring you to her study; she will 
join you presently.” And the gentleman of the farm-house was shown 
into a large room by the valet. 

It bore the least resemblance possible to any apartment a woman 
would like to inhabit, yet there were pleasant traces of the gentler sex 
there. On the walls were hung maps of the empire, and the many- 
shaded geological tracings of its various stratifications. Here and there 
were pictures of English horses, and English cows, and of famous breeds 
of sheep. Ground plans of buildings, drawings of machinery, had, too, - 
their place. There was a library ranging all on one side, the books in a 
certain confusion, the most of them treating of agriculture and metal- 
lurgy. Then there was, too, a big cabinet, filled on the upper shelves 
with minerals, and bits of various ores, the under shelves clustered with 
models of farming utensils. There was a rather elegant desk in the 
middle; on that were thrown, somewhat in disorder, many incongruous 
elements. There was ashears for clipping sheep, with a comb attached 
to it; a huge English bottle labelled with a villanous name, filled with 
some compound for curing sheep of a loathsome disease; alongside of that 
a lady's work-basket of elegant make, with a piece of unfinished worsted 
work ; a bunch of ponderous keys, on which stood a flacon of perfume ; 
some huge book full of statistics—you could see long lines of dry figures 
—bore on it a pair of gloves, evidently fora marker. There was a huge 
inkstand, certainly intended for heavy work, and by it a delicate pen 
in a jewelled holder. Specimens of very tall wheat and barley were 
nicely festooned near the window, and there hung a pretty bird, who 
was piping merrily, occasionally protruding his head beyond the wires 
to peck at the golden ears of these very much prized products of the 
farm. The visitor at a glance took in all these things, and smiled. 
“What a glorious workshop!” he said in English, almost aloud. There 
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was a screen in the room he had not noticed at first. His voice and 
presence seemed, if not exactly to have disturbed some one, at least to 
have made it necessary on the part of another occupant of the room to 
rather tacitly declare their presence. 

A fold of the screen was moved by a fair white hand, and with a 
very quiet bow, somewhat subdued, but without a word, scarcely look- 
ing at him, Babette pointed to a chair near the desk. 

There was a very stupid pause of at least a minute. We must. de- 
clare that the gentleman looked red and confused, as he returned the 
salutation, and sat down on the proffered seat. Perhaps the whole 
scene was somewhat embarrassing, as Babette had resumed her position 
partially hidden by the screen, and held a book in her hand, or rather 
it was laying, leaves downward, on her lap. 

“What on earth am I tosay to her?” thought the man. “She does 
not seem conversational. The girl looks ill. I can’t stand that; and 
now she’s as white as snow and as red again as arose. How stupid I 
am! I am sorry. Yes, here goes (aloud)—Sorry to have disturbed 
your reading.” 

“ Not at all” was the reply. ‘I was reading, becanse I could not 
sew, or play.” 

“Perhaps you would rather sew than read,” said the gentleman, 
and then mentally thought “ What a dunce I am, as if a girl like that 
didn’t care to read.” 

“ Pardon me, but I read a great deal. I can’t play, nor sew, be- 
cause—because—my hand hurts me.” 

Here the gentleman, with his usual vehemence, sprung to his feet, 
made a step forward, and as quickly sat down again. ‘ Not seriously, I 
hope. I am so happy to hear it was no worse. It must have been my 
fault. I have some strange consciousness of having—you will excuse 
me, I feel sure—a consciousness only, of having seized your hand, your 
bridle hand, with all my might, and to have been absurdly rough with 
you.” Here he could retain his seat no longer. ‘“ You must know, 
being, not exactly brutal—that isn’t the exact meaning—but awkward, 
has always been my misfortune. I have a sister: from our earliest 
childhood, I never was allowed to play with her, because I was always 
inflicting, in the most innocent way, some physical torture on her.” 

“You have a sister?” asked Babette, as the visitor drew his chair 
towards her. 

“Yes, and one I love very dearly; but you must excuse me.” And 
here, from being playful in manner, he became very earnest. ‘I can’t 
bear to recall to your mind the accident of the other evening; but you 
are not hurt, are you? You see, unless we, the stronger sex, get a pretty 
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hard physical shock, we don’t mind it, but women have so much 
more delicate organizations that lesser things have terrible effects 
on them.” 

“T assure you I have entirely recovered from my ride. Whether it 
was the bridle that cut my hand or not, I can hardly tell. I have 
some slight bruises on my wrist” (she bared an inch or two of her arm) 
“which are not so readily accountable for; but it is nothing.” - Here 
Babette looked at the visitor, and smiled merrily for the first time at 
the appearance of horror on his face. “ Mademoiselle, we will make 
no further inquiries, for I recognize distinctly there the grip of my 
four fingers and thumb.” Here there was another pause. 

This time it was Babette who reopened the conversation. 

“You said you had a sister. How old is she?” 

“ Just seventeen ; if I remember, to-morrow is her birthday.” 

“You love her very much ?¢” 

“ Certainly.” 

“‘'Why, then, did you leave her?” 

“T don’t know why I did; but she has other brothers, and a father 
and a mother” 

“ And you left them, too?” 

“Why not? My absence is not forever; I shall see them again 
soon. Such a dear old father and mother!” 

“And where do you live?” 

“In America.” 

“ America, that is a large country. What part?” 

“Tn California.” 

“Did you ever seek gold ?” 

“Never; I went as a child there with my parents.” 

“How does it happen that you speak German so well, with such a 
slight English accent ¢” 

‘“* How do you know I speak it with an English accent ?” 

“ Because I can speak just a little English, not much, and you talk 
like the English officers in the imperial service.” 

“ That is quite disappointing,” said the visitor, with a smile, “ for I 
prided myself’ on my Gernian. Perhaps if I talked French to you, you 
might find fault with that.” 

“ No, I should be hardly a better critic there than in English, though 
I have some knowledge of the language. The Baroness has made me 
read many a book to herin French. But I importune you with ques- 
tions. Are you fond of music—painting ?” 

‘Very fond of music, as all our race are; it’s a gift we all possess. As 
to paintings” (here he looked around the room, and singled out one, a 
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small landseape, a bit of a road with a sign-post). “Ah! I recognize 
this, I think.” Here he rose and walked towards the picture. “ Yes, 
my memory is good ; here are the gross-roads ; here at this very spot I 
lingered a night or so ago. I have seen it often in daylight, and got 
angry at nightfall with the impossible Hungarian inscription. It is 
nicely painted. Dare I criticise? Not strong, you know, but genuine— 
a young hand—wants more reflection, that is, plenty of form and not as 
much color.” Here he paused, turned round, and saw the young lady 
close behind him. She was laughing this time with glee. ‘ You are 
holding judgment over my picture, and you are right—right!” And 
she laughed merrily. 

“‘T am an awkward, stupid fellow, Mademoiselle, and am more than 
unfortunate,” and, somewhat confused, he took his seat. Babette oc- 
cupied now the large chair behind the desk. Leaning her face on her 
hands, she looked at him rather fixedly for a moment, then said— 

“ But, Sir, since you speak English, French, German, like music, and 
can criticise pictures, and know about metals, and lead and silver, and 
sheep, and steam engines, and are so brave and gentle, and have tried 
in such a courteous manner” (here she became very grave, and her face 
bore a puzzled appearance, and she hesitated, then resumed her speech 
again), “such a courteous manner, not to make me feel too sensitively 
how much I am indebted to you—” Here she again came to a full 
stop. 

“Oh!” cried the gentleman, “seated behind that terrible table, with 
all your ‘ whys,’ you have just the appearance of one of those terrible 
inquisitors, and pray dip that pretty pen in the ink—for it’s your left 
hand that hurts yon—and write down my answer, for I can’t imagine 
what you are going to ask me.” 

“ Please don’t laugh any more,” said the girl, with a demure look. 
*T cannot bear to have a question asked by me, and not answered, but ” 
(here she paused, and cast down her eyes) “do as you please. Why, 
with all these accomplishments, being learned and brave and a gentle- 
man—why—I must blurt it out—why do you sell horses? There; I 
could not help it.” And with this she retreated behind her screen. 

It might not have been very elegant, far from what is comme il faut, 
but first it was a smile on the part of the gentleman, then a laugh, 
which ended in one of almost Homeric proportions. How long it really 
lasted, or what might have been the consequences, we cannot say, for 
suddenly, in another portion of the room, a pair of heavy velvet cur- 
tains were rather quickly thrown aside, the rustle of a very volumi- 
nous silk dress was heard, and the Baroness made her appearance. 

“‘ Goodness,” she said, with rather of a smile on her face, “a merry 
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laugh is rarely out of place. If this is the way, more or less common- 
place, in which two young people accidentally meet one another after a 
pretty hair-breadth escape on the part of one of them, what has be- 
come of all the romance of this world? You are welcome, Sir. Ba- 
bette, are you there? You know, then, somewhat one another? Pray 
be seated, Sir. Babette, dear, if your hand does not pain you, pray 
take some of the litter off this table. Here, see the steward gets his 
keys. Leave the flacon of essence. Now, bring me from the bottom 
shelf, ou the left hand side, the second volume of the work on 
mining and the extraction of metals. Monsieur and I have some 
heavy work to do together. Ah! the book is too weighty for you. 
Monsieur, will you assist her? You may stay here if you please, child. 
This gentleman and I will have a talk about lead, which may interest 
you. It isa delightful subject.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Here is rather a curious scene I may possibly have to go 
through,” said the gentleman to himself, as the Baroness, with an 
awful rustle of the stiffest kind of silk, ensconced herself in the chair 
behind the table, and motioned a place for her visitor to take immedi- 
ately before her. “Where will she begin?” he again said to himself. 
“‘Will it be about sheep, or horses, or wheat, or lead, the whole of 
agriculture, or a treatise on mining, I shall have to give an opinion 
about? I declare it is exceedingly uncomfortable. Since my college 
examination, I do not think I have ever been placed in such an embar- 
rassing position. What under the sun can she want? There is a half> 
quizzical expression on her face, as if she wanted to banter me, and 
then again she has a decidedly inquisitorial look, which is not reassu- 
ring. If only Mademoiselle Babette would come from behind that 
screen—I can see that she is not reading—and would ask me some 
questions, I have no doubt I should be decidedly more at my ease. 
There is something absurd about this, and I feel just a trifle like being 
exceedingly reticent and on my guard, but still there is so much don- 
homie about this good lady that I am quite disarmed.” 

Just here, the Baroness, selecting a peculiar key from the bunch on 
the table, put it in the key-hole of a drawer, and made a lusty effort 
to open it. “ Babette,” she cried impatiently, “ Babette!” 

“ What is it, Madame?” cried Babette, dropping her book and stand- 
ing by the lady. 

“Can’t you see I am tugging at this wretched drawer, and it won’t 
open.” 
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‘Mademoiselle Babette can’t help you, because her arm is hurt— 
through my fault,” cried the gentleman, rising, and, very gently disen- 

gaging the two women’s hands mone the key, with a strong pull opened 
the drawer. 

“Oh! [had forgotten it. What a disgusting thing it is, this want 
of physical strength on the part of women. It’s very brutal, I know, 
and my sex would, I suppose, call me all kinds of hard names, as mate- 
rialistic and so on, for asserting that in that sole respect you men are 
our superiors, but if it is merely an animal force, if you please to call 
it so, just that makes such a difference, that neither intellect nor genius 
on our part can overcome it. Well, here is what I want,” and saying 
this she drew out a large bundle of papers, and very solemnly placed 
it on the table, and commenced quite deliberately to untie the string 
which bound them up and to assort them on the table. 

“Tf it ain’t in this bundle, it must be in the other,” she said after a 
moment’s search. ‘“ Babette!” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“You recollect that correspondence of mine with a quantity of 
people, and the abstracts made by you, in regard to that position I was 
offering of superintendent of my furnaces. Here are all the papers on 
the lead subject, with my label on them, but not this one. 1 had it in 
hand a week ago.” 

“It is up-stairs, in your own room—in your private secretary.” 

“T wish, Babette, you would try and instil rather more method into 
me. I never will be able to get through my work otherwise. Pray 
go up-stairs and bring it down.” 

“Understood, pertectly,” said the gentleman to himself. “She 
wants to get Babette away for a while.” 

Such was evidently the intention of the Baroness, for, throwing her 
delicately scented handkerchief over the bundle of papers, turning full 
round to the gentleman, looking him full in the face, even adding to 
the fixity of the glare by producing a pair of delicate glasses which 
she fixed on her nose, she said :— 

“‘ Now, young man, we have just three minutes to explain matters. 
Who are you? What do you want? What are you here for?” Not 
rudely said, though with a certain amount of impetuosity. The gentle- 
man tapped his boot with the riding-whip he still carried in his hand, 
and smiled. 

“‘T am here,” he replied, “to answer in person to a note you had the 
kindness of sending me yesterday. I can’t possibly imagine why I 
should be cross-questioned in this way.” 

“ There is nothing of that kind intended; only, as you have somehow 
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or other rather interested us—interested me, I mean, and Mademoiselle 
Babette is certainly indebted to you for a lucky escape—it behooves me, 
as mistress of this establishment, before allowing matters to proceed 
further, to understand precisely on what footing you are to be received 
here. Have you ever had any conversations or acquaintance with the 
young person—my companion—who has just left me?” 

“Never, Madame, save in your presence, excepting when I found 
her on horseback, and when she was here for a moment before you 
came in.” 

“What is your religion?” 

“T am a Jew.” 

“ You are sure of it?” 

This time a very perceptible sign of ill-temper was visible on the 
visitor’s face, as he half rose as if to leave. 

“Pray pardon me; some of the happiest, some of the saddest moments 
of my life have been passed in very close relationship with your people. 
If I have offended you, here is my hand,” and she proffered it, and it 
was taken. “ Babette is a Jewess, and her steadfast faith in her reli- 
gion is but one of the many of her most admirable traits. The reason 
I asked you that question, was that here, where we live, with few ex- 
ceptions, people of your lineage have rarely the education, the man- 
ners of the man of the world ; we generally associate them with certain 
peculiar callings, though—though I ought to have known better. You 
will forgive a certain very unfortunate abruptness I have.” 

The gentleman simply bowed, rather coldly, and resumed his place. 

“ Well, of course I cannot insist on your despoiling yourself of your 
incognito. Pray dissipate from your mind_any idea that I am over- 
curious. Of course Iam toacertain degree. I wouldn’t give a fig for 
@ man or a woman that wasn’t; only I have, of course, the right to know 
whether, when I want to offer you a position in my employ, whether—” 

“Whether I am some prince dropped down from the clouds, or a 
person who would be willing, for a fair salary, to take charge of certain 
of your interests, and conduct them to the best of his abilities? If 
Madame la Baroness would not consider it rude on my part, what is 
the position you wish to offer me, and what are the wages ?” 

“ This is coming directly to the point, though it leaves me still in the 
dark. How am I to know whether you are competent or not? Have 
you any credentials?” 

“Nota line. Only this. I have taken charge of the metallurgic 
operations of just such a lead mine as yours when I was nineteen years 
of age; that is seven years ago; and having worked it successfully for 
a year, at twenty I placed my brother in charge of it.” 
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“ Where was that lead mine? ” 
“In America.” 

“Then you are an American.” 
“ Of course I am.” 

“ How is it, then, that you speak German so well?” 

“Because my father spoke it, and had me taught it, Madame.” 
“In what country was that?” ; 

“In California,” 


“Then you made your fortune in gold, or your father did for you?” 

“You have a charming method of cross-questioning me. Of course 
it is your right, before giving me employment, to learn all you can 
about me. Might I ask, in case I am willing to serve you, what my 
salary will be?” 

“You go too fast, young man. Iam not yet quite certain whether I 
can trust myself or my interests in your hands. Which of the two, 
since you will not think it rude for me to remark, from the criticisms 
on your part on both my occupations, mining and farming, you 
find so much to be improved, which of the two wants the most caring 
for ?” 

“Tf you ask me frankly, both are susceptible of the greatest improve- 
ment. I am used to figures. Your farm, say, produces you now the 
numeral ten. From inefficient tools, want of thrift, you have to pay 
fully seven—call it bushels, of wheat or barley, in wages or labor, to 
produce ten. You have threeleft. This is still a handsome agricultu- 
ral return.” 

“ Wonderful!” cried the lady, clapping her hands; “ you have won- 
derfully simplified a whole mass of figures. I do make about three per 
cent. out of the farms; my neighbors don’t net two, some of them hardly 
one and a half, and it’s getting worse and worse with them. How did 
you find that out?” 

“ Merely a lucky guess, Madame ; nothing more.” 

“But 1 don’t like that expression of yours, inefficient tools.” 

“ But so it is, Madame. With a more civilized method of culture, 
there is no reason why the ten should not be produced with an outlay 
of not more than two to three; then you would get seven.” 

“We will do it right off, then,” cried the Baroness. 

“Impossible, Madame. We cannot hurry the ground. It would need 
full ten years before your improved methods would bear their fruit. 
That is a lifetime, and I have neither the time nor inclination to spare. 
I might indicate the method, that is all.” 

“Here you are, hurrying me along into a perfect romance of agricul- 
ture. You have no idea what a cool and calculating woman I am, 
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though, and what an amount of suspicion I have. What do you know 
about agriculture? Where did you study it?” 

“In America.” 

“ What, in California, too? Do they make anything else but gold 
there?” 

“ When I left the lead mine, I cultivated a great many acres. But, 
will you allow me to continue? Having abandoned your good fields 
for the present, let us look at your lead mines. Have you an analysis 
of your ores?” 

“Certainly ; where is it? Lead 95 parts, silver 5.” 

“That is about it.” 

“ How do you know, sir, that is about it?” 

“¢ Because I made a crude analysis of it myself, and came near that 
result.” 

“Perhaps Monsieur,” said the lady, with a rather mocking smile, 
“is a capitalist, and has some idea of buying me out. It would not 
be a bad idea, for it worries ine half to death.” 

“Tam the least speculative person in the world, but we will make 
no digressions, if you please ; we are here strictly on business. I sup- 
pose I inust so interpret your note.” 

“But you will allow me. People who'come on business do not show 
quite as much impatience as you do, and don’t come on horseback, and 
never save young ladies’ lives, nor get into a quarrel with my guests.” 

“T thought we were to talk about lead,” said the gentleman. 

“ You make me inexpressibly nervous, tapping your boot with your 
whip. Will you oblige me by putting it down on the table?” 

“ Certainly, Madame. Excuse my ill-breeding.” And he laid it on 
the table. 

“It is quite a pretty whip,” said the Baroness, examining its handle, 
which was of ivory encircled by a gold band. 

“The initials on it are not mine,” said the visitor, with a smile. 
“It was given to me by a friend in England I bought a horse of.” 

“ The horse you ride now?” 

“ Not at all. I sent him to America a year ago.” 

“To California?” 


“Precisely. But now as to lead. How much silver do you get 
from the lead ?” 

“ How should I know? I believe it about pays for the cost of smelt- 
ing it—sometimes it does, sometimes it don’t.” 


“Sometimes it does, sometimes it don’t? Have you any data on 
the subject?” 


“ Here it is. Pray don’t read it all through.” 
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“But, Madame, since we are on business, and I am anxious for a 
place—” 

“ Are you indeed ?” 

“ Providing the salary is worth my while. We had better finish this 
matter. With 5 per cent. of silver, the one per cent. should quite 
suffice to pay the expenses of smelting it, and you ought to invariably 
receive four per cent., which, added to the price of the lead, would 
make a very great increase of your revenue. Now the agricultural 
improvements will take ten years fully to perfect, but this change in 
the working of the lead would not take more than a few months, and 
the outlay would be insignificant, and the most stupid workmen can 
be taught it. The money we—yon, I mean—would make in the mine 
_ could then be gradually employed for the benefit of the farms, and so 
we could see the greatest improvements arising without any extra 
expense.” Here the gentleman tood a note-book from his pocket and 
commenced to make some calculations. 

“It is perfectly plain and simple,” he said, after a few minutes of 
reflection. 

“ And you guarantee these remarkable results ?” 

“‘ Certainly.” 

‘‘ And you are willing to take charge of my interests ?” 

“That depends on the salary, as I stated before, and whether my 
time—when I am willing to take hold of the business, and when I 
may want to leave it—is arranged between us?” 

‘‘ Money subjects can never be entered into too hastily. I gave, now, 
the person who had the works in charge, who left me a month ago, I 
think it was 30 dollars a month.” 

“That was very low pay.” 

“You think so, but he had a house to live in, and a garden besides. 
It was plenty.” 

“T would not serve you for that. Here I am ready to assure you 
an additional income of fully seven to eight thousand dollars per 
annum. I should certainly claim for the first year one-fourth of the 
additional profits.” 

“T should not be willing to give it. See here, my young gentleman, 
do they dictate terms this way in America, or California, or wherever 
you come from?” 

“‘ Understand me, Madame, that I can come for nothing less. But 
see, I have a proviso to make. It might happen that I should not want 
to work more than three months, four at the outside, when the whole 
process would be completed, and then I would leave you; so the 
amount coming to me would be not very large.” 
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“ Do you give me the option of discharging you at the expiration of 
six months, if you do not succeed?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘Well, then,” said the Baroness, eagerly, “my notary will draw 
up a contract immediately, and you shall sign it.” 

“Excuse me, fair lady, a bargain is not so readily struck as that. 
When in your service, my manners and mien must change. I must 
have, though, no interference on your part, and shall want quite an 
amount of money to make the changes I require. Something else; it 
may be two months yet before I am ready to work that lead mine.” 

* But I want you to come right off, to-morrow.” 

“Impossible, Madame.” 

“Why?” 

“*T want to travel.” 

“Where to, pray ? What on earth does a man who isa farmer and a 
miner want to travel for? Where are you going?” 

“To the Red country, thence to the Danube, and I may get as far 
as Constantinople before I come back. Now I think of it, three 
months will hardly suffice me. That will be about January.” 

The Baroness shaded her eyes with her hands and seemed absorbed 
in thought. 

“T must think over this. And do you really want to enter into my 
service? You have a peculiar free-and-easy way about it which I 
can’t exactly understand. I wonder where Babette is? Ah! here she 


is.” 


The young lady was just then entering with a paper in her hand, 
which she placed on the table, then retired behind the screen. 

“We have been talking principally about lead,” said the Baroness, 
rather sententiously ; “and,” continued the elder lady, “this gentle- 
man wishes to conclude a rather peculiar bargain with me—all about 
lead. I shall want to consult you, Babette, about it. Will you pray 
be seated? or perhaps you would better like to look at my pictures.” 
She touched a bell and a man-servant appeared. “ Luncheon will be 
ready presently, and I should be glad if you would join us. My 
servant will show you the way to the gallery, if you like pictures. 
There is enough to amuse you for a half-hour. Good morning.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 


BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 
. (Continued from page 211.) 


Mosrs was the first prophet, that is, he to whom first, from amidst 
all the people, a divine revelation was vouchsafed, on whom the 
“Spirit of the Lord rested.” He promised the perpetuation of prophe- 
tism in Israel, the appearance of men in whose mouth the ‘ Lord 
would put his words,” in order to secure to the divine or religious idea 
the victory over the human idea, or heathenism. 

Although so early as the days of the Judges, Deborah was designa- 
ted a prophetess, and allusion besides made to a prophet whose name is 
not mentioned; the virtual father of the prophets (after Moses) was 
Samuel. 

This grand, penetrating character was resolved to create, in opposi- 
tion to the royal dignity, and for the protection of the religious idea, a 
second power in the State, a spiritual power, the power of the word, of 
conviction. He therefore established schools of prophets, and conse- 
quently a prophetic order, simultaneously with royalty. In these 
schools men were instructed in impassioned eloquence, consonant with 
the spirit of Mosaism ; also in the art of sacred song, which excited 
them to sublime, prophetic oratory and solemn poesy. 

The disciples, termed Sons of the Prophets, lived in community, in 
houses built by themselves—ate in common their frugal repasts—adop- 
ted a general costume, and fixed habits and manners—and had at 
their head a father of the prophets, as Elijah and Elisha are termed. 
Thus the order of the prophets, as an institution, became the fountain 
whence the more highly-gifted and inspired seers drew the materzal re- 
sources for the achievement of their mission. We find, therefore, sub- 
sequently to the age of Samuel, frequent allusions made to numerous 
companies of prophets. When Jezebel sought to exterminate them, a 
certain Obadiah alone found means to save one hundred; and soon af- 
ter, mention is made, first of a party of one hundred, and then of fifty, 
while eight hundred and fifty prophets of Baal appear on the scene. 
By these means a regular order of the prophets was founded; and 
this expanded into a class of popular orators. Two results thence 
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ensued. On the one hand, all these Sons of the Prophets could not 
attain to that higher position, in which they might have achieved 
universal appreciation and influence. Prophetism in itself was not 
confined to the prophetic schools. (Amos.) 

From the collective body of these prophets we must accordingly se- 
lect those who, thus highly endowed with the gifts of the soul and the 
intellect, stand forth the directly-chosen ones, filled and inspired with 
the “ Spirit of the Lord.” 

On the other hand, that the ever-growing corruption should at 
length invace these prophet-ranks, and that the prevailing party should 
employ them as tools by which to delude the people, and alienate 
their allegiance from the true prophets, was wholly inevitable. There- 
fore in the latest centuries a countless multitude of fulse prophets 
arose, against whom and their deceptions the ¢rue prophets, such as 
Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, spoke in words of flame, and never 
wearied of uttering warning denunciations. The false were easily to 
be distinguished from the true prophets. The first were ever content- 
ed with existing cireumstances, in accordance with the powers that 
were. They encouraged the moral and religious degeneracy of the 
people, fostered their depravity, and predicted to them power, duration, 
and victory. The true prophets held a diametrically opposite course. 
These prophets, having naught on their side save a weak, vacillating, 
and demoralized population, had to contend against the temporal sov- 
ereign, a debased and hypocritical priesthood, and against their perfid- 
ious colleagues, invested, as these were, with like dignity with them- 
selves. In this conflict they displayed a mental strength, a spirit of 
devotion, of resignation, of self-sacrifice and of fearlessness, which have 
been seldom reached, and never surpassed by man, and which well en- 
title some of them to be numbered among the noblest herves of human 
kind. Hence the many traditions existing of the violent deaths of 
several of these prophets, which traditions are in some instances con- 
firmed by history. 

The means employed by these prophets were harangues, in which 
they addressed the people, and occasionally the monarchs, and in 
which, while referring to general or special circumstances, they stren- ’ 
uously urged on them the adoration and worship of the Supreme and 
the obligations of morality. They condemned idolatry and immorality, 

and indicated the true course by which, both religiously and _politi- 
cally, the people could secure to themselves national duration and 
prosperity. They took their stations wherever the people were assem- 
bled; in the temple, the market-place, and at the gates of the city. 
They spoke; and their bold and inspired flights of eloquence transport- 
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ed the audience, as it were, to other and higher spheres, to which the 
actual world around them-presented so dire a contrast, and which 
nevertheless was to be the world of Israel’s race. They often repaired 
to the palace of the king, often gathered around them the elders of 
the people, analyzed their crimes, and depicted to them the future that 


‘awaited them, with unsparing energy. Sometimes also they reduced 


their speeches to writing, and spread them abroad, and tried to extend 
their influence by causing them to be read and copied. In short, they 
sought and employed every means by which to act beneficially on 
their brethren. 

While the prophets, as a body, are thus presented to us, as exerting so 
powerful an influence on the political condition of their countrymen, 
they divide themselves into two classes: the one consisting of those 
of whose career history alone informs us; the other, of those whose 
prophetic writings (containing a portion of their spoken addresses) 
have descended to us. The most distinguished among the first-named 
are Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha. The second class is composed of the 
four major and twelve minor prophets, thus distinguished in reference 
only to the comparative extent of their writings. Samuel, the second 
founder of Mosaism in Israel, must have plainly foreseen, as did 
Moses, the grand struggle into which his people were about inevitably 
to be drawn. He conceived the idea of a theocratic republic within 
Mosaism. The sneceeding prophets modified this conception. With 
them, it became a theocratic monarchy. Neither of these designs was 
realized. What Samuel did achieve for his brethren was, that for the 
vacillating Saul he substituted, as heir to the throne, the faithful fol- 
lower of Mosaism, David. 

We have observed above, that Mosaism having no external support 
in the kingdom of the ten tribes, its struggle with Heathenism was 
there much more feeble in its character. The principal combatants 
were Elijah and Elisha. Among the prophetic writers, Hosea and 
Amos only worked in the kingdom of Israel ; the former two against 
the hostile royal family of Achab—the two latter against that of Jehu. 
Elijah is the unsurpassed, the fiery adversary of Heathenism. His 
whole soul is fire; his whole being fire. But he bears within him the 
full consciousness that this fire—pure and holy as it is—consumes him 
in vain; and that this is the will of the Lord, who dwells in the still 
small voice. This fire could not alter the course of events on earth, 
and therefore causes him to ascend to heaven. Elisha, his disciple and 
successor, no longer seeks to stem the torrent ; he collects around him 
whom he can, and guides and sustains as many as he can. 

Matters are otherwise in the kingdom of Judah. There the Pro- 
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phet’s conflict does not cease. The nearer the kingdom approaches to 
its fall, the hotter hecomes the fight. It holds on, even when the 
Chaldeans had fired the walls of Jerusalem. It takes its stand on the 
smouldering ashes of the ruined city. It flies fur refuge with its 
champions into Egypt, and is transported with the sons of the captiv- 
ity to Babylon. It seeks even there to restore the spiritual stronghold ; 
it gathers together the remnant still faithful to Mosaism, from amidst 
the collected ruins of the population ; it re-conducts them to the Holy 
Land. And it ceases only after the erection of the Second Temple— 
when the destined task of Prophetism had been accomplished—to fix 
immovably and forever the Religious Idea in the mental being of 
the Jewish people. The foremost combatants in this battle were 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, in Jerusalem ; Ezekiel and the second Isaiah, in 
Babylon; Haggai and Zechariah, during the building of the second 
temple; Malachi, at the period of national regeneration of the people 
of Israel. 

Of all the prophetic writers, Isaiah is indisputably the one whose 
style is the most lofty, nervous, and sublime. His utterances are 
replete with striking metaphors, strong antitheses, and graphic parono- 
masia. He pours forth a gushing tide of inspired eloquence, breathing 
earnest morality, deep faith in the good, glowing enthusiasm for the 
God-like, unshaken fidelity to the Deity, and burning indignation 
against apostasy, pride, and unrighteousness. Isaiah, as he is doubt- 
lessly the grandest, was also the most favored of the prophets. He 
lived at a period when dt still appeared possible, that by means of a 
passing chastisement, the purification, regeneration, and deliverance 
of the people might be effected. He not only survived two periods of 
general alarm that were happily overcome by Judah: the first, that 
of the war carried on successfully by the Syrian monarch, in alliance 
with Israel, against the kingdom of Judah, until he was vanquished 


by the king of Assyria; the second, when the latter, Sennacherib, 


turned his great armies against Judah, and when his career of victory 
was arrested by the sudden visitation of a desolating pestilence, that 
annihilated his hosts at the very gates of Jerusalem. But after the 
death of the thoroughly heathen king Ahaz, who had, by sacrificing to 
Moloch, polluted the sanctuary itself, and who contemptuously re- 
pelled the prophet, Isaiah still lived to witness the accession of the pious 
Hezekiah. This king restored Mosaism, and re-established the Mosaic 
temple-worship in its pristine splendor; reverentially listened to the 
admonitions of the prophet, and, by following his counsel, steadfastly 
and successfully withstood the might of Assyria. 


Jeremiah experienced a totally opposite destiny. His personal 
Vor. I1.—20 
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qualities were the loftiest, as his career was the most adverse and 
ealamitous. In his youth, and in the earliest years of his public 
activity, he was the contemporary of King Josiah, through whose instru- 
mentality Mosaism, for the last time, exercised a brief sway in Israel. 
It shone with but meteoric light. After the death of this king, in the 
battle of Megiddo, the Egyptian party hostile to Mosaism became, at 
the accession of Jehoiakim, dominant in the state. At this juncture, 
the king of Babylon appeared as victor on the battle-field. But the 
arrogance of the Jewish monarchs led them obstinately to choose, and 
treacherously to pursue, their alliance with Egypt, and to join in a 
conspiracy against Babylon. The fall of Judah was easily to be fore- 
seen. Jeremiah predicted the coming destruction, sometimes in 
gushes of fervid eloquence, sometimes in striking parables. But his 
warning voice was raised in vain, and his only reward was the inflic- 
tion of stripes. Again the prophet boldly enters the palace of the king, 
and rebukes him for his injustice and covetousness. Boldly he pre- 
sents himself before the priests, who seek to take his life, and succeed 
in banishing him from the “ Temple of the Lord.” Then he causes 
his addresses to be read to the king, in whose presence the roll is cut 
in pieces and burnt. He finds it necessary, therefore, to remain in 
concealment. The succeeding king, Zedekiah, a weak sovereign, 
sought the prophet’s counsel in many secret interviews, and would 
willingly have obeyed his admonitions. But the Egyptian party was 
all-powerful, and overcame all opponents by force. The Chaldeans 
surrounded Jerusalem—Jeremiah again urged the inhabitants to sur- 
render, by which the city might have been saved; but the prophet 
was maltreated and imprisoned. In-the midst of his prison, he, a 
captive within a captive city,-prophesies the overthrow and the sub- 
sequent restoration of Judah. For this the princes threw him into a 
miry pit, where he was like to die. The king secretly causes him to 
be drawn up with cords. The city is taken, and the prophet liberated 
by Nebuchadnezzar, by whom the choice of his place of abode is given 
him. He desires to remain in Judea with the poorer portion of the 
inhabitants, who had not been carried away captive into Babylon. 

A body of these, however, who refused to listen to his voice, fly into 
Egypt, whither they drag him with them. There they make him an 
eye-witness of their idolatrous practices, and disregard his words of 
warning and menace. Still he desists not—As he had sat on the 
ruins of Jerusalem, so he sat mentally on the ruins of Babylon, his spirit 
soaring above them and beholding that resuscitated Judah which was 
to rise out of Babylon’s ashes. This was his dying strain—the song of 
the swan. While Jeremiah thus witnessed and shared the suffering 
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and misery attendant on the overthrow of his people, Ezekiel had been 
carried away captive to Babylon, eleven years previous to the taking 
of Jerusalem, and there inhabited a remote city. To preserve his fel- 
low exiles from the contamination of Babylonian idolatry, and to keep 
alive their attachment to Mosaism in the spirit, were thus the only 
objects to which the solitary prophet could devote his energy. Eze- 
kiel’s mission, therefore, was to account for the fresh events step by 
1) step, showing that they were the consequence of the abandonment of 
Mosaism in doctrine and in practice ; that still the fall of the religious 
idea was not identical with the fall of Judah; that, on the contrary, 
the faithful and the penitent portion of Israel might confidently look 
forward to a restoration. Thus he was impelled to go over the whole 
of the Mosaic work, in his own manner and from his own point of 
view ; and consequently he laid down, on one hand, a theory of the 
creation ; on the other, in a magnificent vision, a plan for a new consti- 
tution of the future Israelite state, in which the Mosaic ideas were to 
be realized, though through modified ordinances. 
ia) As Ezekiel belongs to the earlier, the second Isaiah belongs to the 
later period of the Babylonian captivity. While Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia, was hurrying on in a career of victory closed by his conquest of 
Babylon, the prophet arose, and declared this triumph of the Persian 
monarch to be the condition of Israel’s predicted deliverance. When 
Babylon fell, his appeals awakened in the faithful few the desire to 
return to their native land. When Cyrus had granted their request, 
and yet the sympathy evinced was but lukewarm, Isaiah speaks again 
and seeks to fan the zeal of the faithful into flame; and by warnings ad- 
dressed to those who forgot alike Zion and their God, to increase the 
) number of the band of pilgrims. This second Isaiah is the one among 
the prophets who clothes the strongest emotion in the loftiest and ful- 
lest streams of eloquence. His addresses are replete with brilliant ima- 
gery—with strains now of impassioned joy, now of deep pathos, If 
the other prophets depict to our mental vision the fall of the mighty, 
he shows us how those who fail are upheld and raised again. We 
shall elsewhere resume the thread of our narrative, relating the efforts 
made by Haggai and Zechariah to promote the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple, and by Malachi to remove unmosaic elements from out of the 
people’s life. 

We have thus endeavored to place clearly the outward plan of the 
development of the religious idea in the Jewish people, and also in 
prophetism, externally considered. It has been shown that the reli- 
gious idea had first to overcome heathenism in its recipients; that this 

was to be effected only by means of a long struggle, in which prophe- 
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tism furnished the weapons; that the national independence of the 
Jewish people was necessarily sacrificed to this object, in order that out 
of its rnins new and devoted adherents should arise, by whose instru- 
mentality the religions idea should carry on the conflict with the 
whole world of man. It was the self-conquest of the Jewish race that 
obtained the victory. This self-conquest was undertaken with entire 
self-consciousness. For the prophets declare at all times, though with 
deep sorrow, that it must be unflinchingly achieved ; that the people 
must fall, in order that from their ashes the religious idea, phoenix-like, 
should arise. 

The argument-of the whole of this first period is consequently the 
subjugation of heathenism, within the Jewish people, by the religious 
idea—and the prophets are the instruments of the conflict and of the 
triumph. 

The position and the task of prophetism have thus been recognized ; 
its true signification now remains to be considered. 





. OUR SOCIAL SYSTEM. 
BY A. GILKESON. 


In his “ Novum Organum” Bacon says: “ Well was an ill-governed 
State thus reproved: That which is worst with regard to the past 
should appear most consolatory for the future, For if you had done 
all that your duty commanded, and your affairs proceeded no better, 
you could not even hope for their improvement; but since their pres- 
ent unhappy situation is not owing to the force of circumstances, but 
to your own errors, you have reason to hope, that by banishing or 
correcting the latter you can produce a great change for the better in 
the former.” How aptly and forcibly these lines apply to the present 
social condition of our own country! It is truly deplorable that we have 
not a single leading mind capable of grasping and comprehending the 
great social questions that are disturbing the contentment of the peo- 
ple. When our country was struggling for independence, our fore- 
fathers had leaders who showed them the way to snecess. But now 
any demagogue who can tell a plausible story is a leader. The man 
of thought and intellect cannot command the confidence and support 
of the people. There are men who see the causes. of the difficulties, 
and know the remedy that will give relief; but unhappily these think- 
ers are not understood by the masses, and, of course, they are not recog- 
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nized as leaders. The people are now following the lead of demagogues 
and corrupt politicians, hence the evils they deplore. What they need 
in their present dilemma are leaders who, having learned to think 
themselves, can teach others to think. 

The American people care for little else than money-getting. They 
dash ahead, using every effort and watching every point to make a 
penny. They have no patience for deep thinking—for that kind of 
brain-work is very poorly remunerated in this country. Superficial 
knowledge is about all they desire, and this is no more clearly demon- 
strated than by their pliability to the dogmatical teachings of sophists 
and demagogues. The Press, which is declared to be the great educa- 
tor of the people, is generally conducted by men who have either doc- 
trines to evolve and disseminate, or hobbies to support and defend. 

‘The Press moulds and directs public thought; the editors are sup- 
posed to do this by making fair and impartial comments upon passing 
events. But do they discharge their duty to the public, without whose 
patronage they could not exist? They send out observers, denominated 
reporters, to collect the various items of news as they find them. But 
instead of doing their work as impartial observers, they oftener report 
the news with a coloring to suit the ideas or views of their respective 
papers. Fromm these accounts the editor draws his conclusions accord- 
ingly, and his leading ideas are apparently established. The regular 
readers of his paper, after perusing both departments—news and edi- 
torial—come to the same conclusions, and thus public opinion is manu- 
factured. Public opinion should never be produced by artificial means, 
or forced into unnatural channels to please the fancy, or aid the designs 
of demagogues and professional politicians. But it should flow natu- 
rally from the ever-occurring sovial phenomena, and be the embodiment 
of the aggregate common-sense of the people. To have public opinion 
in harmony with the natural order of society, the people must be ac- 
quainted with its laws, and their minds liberated from the effects of 
false teachings. 

But how differently men of science perform their work. A corps 
of observers is sent ont to take observations of an eclipse—each 
observer takes his assigned position on the line, and each makes his 
report of the phenomenon, The reports are digested and compared, 
not for the purpose of showing any to be abler and more acute than 
others, but to obtain the truth. No one reports his observations with 
a view to establish any theory of his own, or of those by whom he is 
einployed, but each gives the facts as he has observed them. Scientists 
have no desire for anything but the truth, for if they distort the facts 

and make deductions to support a false theory, their calling is pervert- 
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ed, and they become sophists. They gather in the facts as they really 
exist without misrepresentation and perversion, and from them draw 
certain conclusions. Sometimes the conclusions deduced may be 
erroneous, but the nude facts as they were extracted from Nature are 
accessible to all who choose to scrutinize and study them. There is no 
dogmatizing, for scientists do not ask the people to believe their 
conclusions without first examining the facts from which they were 
deduced. Darwin does not proclaim his bold theory of the origin 
of man as a doctrine or religion, and then urge us to put faith in it. 
He states the plain facts only as he and others have observed them, and 
suggests the probability that man might have descended from some 
lower form. No one has dared to dispute his vast array of facts, but 
many do most strenuously oppose his hypothesis. Scientists investi- 
gate Nature to find her hidden truths. Dogmatizers originate and 
proclaim doctrines which they can support only by appealing to the 
passions and prejudices of the people. Men who preach doctrines that 
have originated in their own brains always try to make others believe 
them, because, having felt the internal sensations themselves which 
produced the doctrines, they think every person is capable of experi- 
encing the same. This is precisely the case with those who experience 
religious feelings. The spiritualist will tell you that he communes 
with the “spirit world,” and asks you to believe in spiritualism because 
he himself has felt the peculiar sensations which he describes. The 
lunatic can tell as many startling things as the spiritualist, and yet no 
one thinks of believing him. Now the stories of the latter have 
the same origin as those of the former—in the brain. These sensa- 
tions are not reflected from external objects, but are the effects of an 
inflated imagination which predominates over the powers of reason. 

No discovery or invention ever originated in the brain. Newton 
discovered the law of gravitation in the falling of the apple. It was 
not conceived in his brain. Watt discovered the force of steam, not 
as an idea running through his head, but by seeing it raise the lid of 
his mother’s kettle. Galileo found, with the aid of his telescope and 
mathematical demonstration, that the earth rotated—not in his mind, 
but on its axis. Columbus did not imagine that there was a new 
world beyond the yet untraversed ocean. He came to that conciusion 
from certain facts produced by study and experience. So the inven- 
tion of some new mechanical contrivance is not a freak of the 
imagination, but almost always results from arduous study and close 
observation. If there is a case where an invention springs suddenly 
from the brain, it will be shown that it was superinduced by asso- 
ciations within the sphere of the object to which it relates. 
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The man who first conceived the idea—to use the general expression 
—that human slavery was wrong, could never have done so had 
slavery not existed. He saw that slaves were bonght and sold like 
beasts; that they were deprived of their freedom; and that they were 
denied the right of using their mental faculties. These were palpable 
facts staring him in the face. Did they not force upon him the 
conclusion that slavery was a great crime? And where is the intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced man or woman to-day who will not echo 
the same conclusion? Such persons do not believe that slavery 
is a crime because the organic law of the land has declared that slaves 
shall be free men, but for the reason that it was in direct opposition to 
the natural order of human society, and that they desire to accord to 
other, though inferior beings, the same rights and privileges that 
they possess themselves, Thus we see that all metaphysical notions 
and inventions of the brain must dissolve, as the morning dew under 
the rays of thesun, when subjected to the test of experimental 
science. 

Having noticed some of the agencies through which the minds 
of the people have been abused and controlled, let us inquire into their 
present condition, and see whether “that which is worst with regard 
to the past, should appear most consolatory for the future.” Our 
people are said to be practical, hard-working, progressive, and 
prosperous. But, admitting all these, are they contented and happy ? 
Have they “the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness?” Are they permitted to follow the “pursuit of happi- 
ness” without unjust interference? Do they enjoy that “liberty” 
which a great and independent people claim as their birthright? 
These questions are being answered in the negative by the social dis- 
cords and political dissensions that are occurring throughout the 
country. That the people are deprived of liberty and are unhappy 
seem apparent from the dissolution of old parties and the furmation of 
new ones; the assembling of strange conventions; the numerous 
committees and ites sent to our legislative bodies; the discontent 
among the working classes; and the universal cry for reform. Why 
are these commotions in-the social atmosphere, when all might be as 
serene as a summer’s calm? What are the causes, and what is 
the remedy? But our Sapient legislators cannot answer, because 
they have failed to observe those laws of Nature in accordance with 
which human society moves. Thus, through ignorance or prejudice, 
they make laws for the control of human society in direct opposition 
to the laws of Nature. This is the secondary cause of all the discon- 
tent and unhappiness among the people which have found vent 
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in public assemblages and reform movements. But the primary canse 
of this condition of affairs is directly traceable to the ignorance of the 
people themselves of these laws, which they must observe and conform 
to, if they would enjoy the greatest liberty and fullest happiness 
to which they are entitled as rational beings. The advocates of reform 
make a great mistake when they charge the action of our legislators 
as being the primary cause of all governmental interference with 
the social concerns and liberties of the masses. For.the people being 
ignorant of that knowledge which would secure them freedom of inter- 
course and liberty of action, their representatives are almost certain tu 
reflect that ignorance in their legislative capacity, because they know 
that their tenure of office exists by virtue of their willingness to 
represent the wishes of their constituents. So long as the people hold 
to their prejudices and remain in ignorance of the laws of social 
economy, they will never know how that ignorance affects their well- 
being. It is simply useless to attempt to impress upon their minds the 
importance of a knowledge of these laws while they are purblind with 
prejudice. The most profound thinker, with the simplest illustrations, 
will fail in his good work to enlighten them, if he cannot penetrate 
this barrier—prejudice. It is not because the people generally cannot 
understand or comprehend these simple truths which the economist 
expounds, but because they will not. 

The only way in which to accomplish this work is to adopt the 
method by which they were taught the doctrines they now hold. We 
know that children, with rare exceptions, imbibe the doctrines and be- 
liets of their parents and early teachers. This is most strikingly ex- 
emplified in religion and politics. We also know that they as seldom 
change their creeds after maturity. Bismarck saw this when he with- 
drew the schools from the control of the Church and placed them under 
the care of the State. Experience teaches us that if we would be suc- 
cessful in producing new thoughts and new ideas we must sow the seed 
in the fresh and fertile soil of the youthful mind, before the old doc- 
trines and creeds have taken root. The best method for imparting a 
knowledge of social economy and its kindred sciences to the masses, is 
tu introduce them into our common schools. There young children 
would get, the first principles of this most important branch of that 
knowledge which they will require when they become men and woinen. 

Social economy is denounced as a code of laws laid down by ego- 
tistical theorists for the government of human society. Those who 
show their ignorance of this beneficent science, by asserting that it is 
unworthy of their consideration, prophesy that deplorable evils would 
result from the adoption of these theories by the people. Just so have 
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all the sciences been opposed and stigmatized. We might as well ex- 
pect a blind man to distinguish colors as to hope that such persons 
would accept anything opposed to their prejudices. It seems clear to 
every reasonable mind that those who make these assertions are incapa- 
ble of giving a just decision upon that of which they have'no know- 
ledge; or, if they have studied the subject, they are disqualified by 
their prejudices to give impartial judgment. This science, in its broad 
compass and with its unanswerable facts, points out, inductively, one 
simple rule to be observed by all, namely: let the people manage their 
own affairs in their own way ; or negatively, no interference by govern- 
ment. That is all. 

The economist advocates no theory; he simply asks every person to 
observe the laws of Nature, and act in accordance with them, and not 
oppose them. This is the most beneficial and important study that can 
occupy the minds of all persons of whatever class or condition, for it 
showers its benignant influences up n all classes and conditions of hu- 
man beings. There is no science which comes home so directly to a 
people, both individually and collectively, as this much-abused, yet 
steadily expanding science of social economy. But our people will not 
believe these fine stories of the economist. They say that they would 
like nothing better than that the state of affairs he describes would re- 
sult from the observance of economical laws; but they have no assur- 
ance that such would be the case, not having experienced their practi- 
cal application. The economist answers, How are you to determine the 
truth or falsity of my science unless you discontinue all opposition to 
its laws? They reply, We do not care to overturn the existing order of 
things by experimenting upon your theories. Oh no, Mr. Economist, we 
will let well enough alone. This is the point at which many economists 
fail, by wasting their energies in trying to convince narrow-minded, 
prejudiced persons of the truth and perfection of their science. It is 
love’s labor lost. A broad, liberal-minded person, hearing a lecture or 
reading a book on this subject, may see the truth that it contains; but 
none others. They should ask none to believe their conclusions; but 
direct the attention of those whom they would instruct, in a simple and 
pleasing manner, to the same social phenomena from which their sci- 
ence is derived ; show them that human society must act in accordance 
with certain fixed laws, or the whole system would be destroyed and 
chaos the result ; and lead them by observation and investigation to dis- 
cover for themselves that it does conform to law and order, and that it is 
only when natural laws are opposed or interfered with that the harmony 
of our social system is disturbed. Some have named the manifestations 
of these laws circumstances, and admit their inability to withstand 
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their power. How very often do we hear persons attribute this event 
and that occurrence to the force of circumstances? But many circum- 
stances are forced upon society by perverted human efforts, that would 
not naturally occur. A stream may be dammed and the course of the 
waters opposed for atime. But in accordance with a well-known law 
the restless particles will continue to seek a level, filling up the dam, 
after which it will overflow and the current resume its course. This 
must be the result unless there is some other outlet, for the forces of 
Nature will operate in some way. But should these forces meet with 
too much opposition in obstructing the stream, the dam will break, 
leaving destruction in the wake of the liberated waters; and those who 
erected the obstruction will have been taught that Nature’s laws can- 
not be opposed with impunity. Thus government interferes with the 
natural order of human society, and the people always suffer the conse- 
quences. The currents of legitimate trade are opposed and forced into 
unnatural channels, to the benefit of a certain few by robbing the 
many. Much suffering is the result, and then the war-cry is raised 
against capital and monopoly. The waters of the stream may be di- 
verted from their natural course and made to drive a mill, and thus 
render man a great service. So, the natural course of legitimate trade 
may be interfered with by taxation for the purpose of maintaining a 
police to protect life and property, but no further; for this is the sole 
function of government. The right to a free exchange of efforts is a 
natural right, and no system of government can justly oppose it. It is 
a principle that will assert its force in time. Every person has the in- 
herent right to sell his labor or its product when, where, and to whom 
he pleases, so long as he does not interfere with the same right enjoyed 
by others. A government that makes edicts in the form of legal enact- 
ments restricting this right, ceases to be a good government and be- 
tomes a despotism. It is a great error to think that the office of gov- 
ernment is to control the affairs of those for whose benefit it was insti- 
tuted. Its true object is not to dictate and direct the industries of the 
people, but merely to protect them in the enjoyment of their chosen 
pursuits, The well-being and happiness of an association of individuals 
depend upon the liberty they possess. Government is instituted as an 
expediency—as a means to attain an object—not the object itself. A 
good system of government, properly administered, throws its protect- 
ing folds around the lives and property of its citizens, but never dis- 
criminates in favor of one class against another. Their diversified in- 
terests are the natural outgrowths from a general desire to accumulate 
and enjoy wealth, and not the creations of legislation. When the 
people come to understand these things they will demand the repeal, 
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instead of the enactment of laws. They will reserve to themselves the 
right of conducting their own affairs in their own way. They will not 
allow government to do anything for them that they can do themselves. 
Competition will settle all disturbances growing out of the extortions 
of corporations, monopolies, and unjust speculations. Combinations and 
lobbies will be broken up, and honest men put into office. These are 
some of the crowning triumphs that will result from the restoration of 
government to its legitimate sphere of action. To accomplish this noble 
work the people must choose as their guiding star the science of Social 
Economy. 





PROFESSOR MORSE AND THE TELEGRAPH. 
BY ISIDOR FURST. 


On the second of April of this year there died in New York a vene- 
rated old man. Thesad task of communicating this intelligence to the 
world devolved on the ingenious apparatus with which his name will 
be forever associated—the telegraph. It seemed almost cruel to let the 
child of his genius be the bearer of the news of its father’s death; but 
the lightning, which Franklin had fetched from heaven that it might 
be chained by Morse, that the fetters of its freedom might be the bond 
of union for mankind, that its chains might become the connecting links 
for the whole human family—that lightning, now made man’s obedient 
slave to do his bid and call, quickly, and yet, we might fancy, with 
reluctance, spread the sad news to the remotest corners of the earth, 
and with it spread a pall of sorrow, and of grief, because another of our 
great men had passed away. But if he had passed away it was only to 
shine as another star in the galaxy of American intellect. His claims, 
we are well aware, have been disputed, especially in England; but his 
discovery was certainly independent from, though it may have been 
simultaneous with, that of other gifted men. Further on, however, we 
will endeavor to trace this great discovery, leaving the reader, from the 
facts given below, to draw his own conclusions. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse was born April 27, 1791, at Charles- 
town, Mass. His father, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in that city, was a well-known controversialist as well as an author of 
several geographical text-books. Young Morse graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1810, and, intending to become a painter, went subsequently 
to study for that profession in England. Soon after his return he took 
an active interest in the erection of our National Academy of Design, 
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of which he was one of the founders, and became its first President in 
1826. He also became Lecturer at the New York Atheneum, and 
later, in 1832, one of the Professors of the University of New York. 
He took great interest in chemistry, especially in electro-magnetismn, 
and about this time occupied himself with the realization of the great 
discovery which later made his name famous over all the world. As we 
shall show further on, many previous attempts had been made to utilize 
electricity as a means of transmitting messages, but had hitherto not 
been very successful, He had conceived the idea as early as 1822, and 
on his voyage from Liverpool to New York maintained that the pas- 
sage of eléctricity through wire was instantaneous to any distance, and 
could be applied for transmitting and recording intelligence. In 1835 
he succeeded in putting up his experimental apparatus and half a 
mile of wire stretched many times across a room. ‘The operation was 
perfect. Towards the end of 1837 he went to Washington in order 
to obtain an appropriation for building a telegraph line from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore. Having received no encouragement there he went 
to Europe, but with no better success. He continued his endeavors 
for four years longer, renewing steadily his attempts at Washington, 
until finally, in the last night of the session of 1843, a bill, voting 
$30,000 for his experimental essay, was hurried through Congress. 
He at least succeeded, after many failures, to prove the project feasible ; 
and the first message was transmitted on the 27th of May, 1844. Eng- 
land, at that time, seems to have paid little attention to the progress 
made on the other side of the Atlantic, for in Mary Somerville’s book 
on the Connection of the Physical Sciences we find the following 
paragraph :— 

“ Electro-magnetic induction has been elegantly and usefully em- 
ployed by Professor Wheatstone as a moving power in a telegraph, by 
which intelligence is conveyed in a time quite inappreciable, since 
electricity would make the circuit of the globe in the tenth of a 
second.” (See Harper’s Reprint of the seventh London edition, 1846, 
p- 318.) 

In Brande’s Encyclopedia (New York Reprint, 1845), we find a 
similar notice :— 

“Various attempts have been made at different times, particularly 
on the Continent, to supersede the vptical telegraph, which is always 
useless in hazy weather, by applying the agency of electricity or gal- 
vanism to the rapid communication of intelligence. An apparatus for 
accomplishing this purpose by means of galvanism has recently been 
contrived by Professor Wheatstone, of King’s College, London, which, 
if experiments on a relatively small scale may be trusted to, appears to 
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be completely successful. It has been adopted on some of the princi- 
pal lines of railway in this country” (England). (See s. v. Telegraph.) 

Morse, however, became involved in many vexatious lawsuits, rival 
companies having violated his patents (secured in 1837), disputed his 
honors, and assailed his integrity, yet he finally came out victorious ; 
still his pecuniary benefits were small compared with the immense for- 
tunes made by other men by his invention. Both hemispheres, how- 
ever, fully recognized his services, leaving him conscious that his name 
was remembered among the benefactors of mankind. In fact, rarely 
were inventors so promptly honored.. All the principal nations of 
Europe, every civilized portion of the globe, gave him tokens of recog- 
nition, contributed their share of admiration. While in France, in 
1858, the American colony gave him a grand dinner in Paris. On 
the 29th of December, 1868, the citizens of New York, in full appreci- 
ation of the merit of their countryman, entertained him at a sumptu- 
ous dinner at Delmonico’s. All the telegraph employés in the United 
States and Canada voluntarily and freely contributed to erect a bronze 
statue in the Central Park of New York City, which was unveiled in 
June, 1871, on which occasion our venerable poet, William Cullen 
Bryant, delivered a suitable address. In the evening a reception was 
held at the Academy of Music, where one of the first instruments used 
on the original line between New York and Washington was con- 
nected with the wires, so that he personally, with his own hands, might 
send his greeting to the cities of the United States and Canada. The 
last years of his life he spent in retirement at his country residence in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He died at his city residence, in Twenty-second 
street, New York, Tuesday, April 2, 1872, in the eighty-first year of 
his life, universally mourned, even in the remotest lands of the globe, 
whither his fame had sped. 

Suitable resolutions were adopted in all corporate bodies, from which 
we choose the following, passed by the State Senate in Albany, April 
6 :— 

Resolved, That the Senate have heard with profound regret of the death of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, whose achievement of science in rendering the electric telegraph of prac- 
tical usefulness has constituted him one of the greatest benefactors of the human race, 
and that they recognize this official expression as eminently due to his memory. That 
we remember with pride that while a citizen of this State his thought conceived and 
skill formed the art which has marked a new era in the progress of civilization. 

Resolved, That the career of Professor Morse through all the discouragements which 
beset him is the pride of this his adopted State, and that these resolutions be entered 


upon the Journal of the Senate, and that a copy thereof, duly certified, be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased. 
Wn. B. Woopin, 
H, C. Murpuy, Committee. 
D. P. Woop, 
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A vague idea of utilizing a magnet as a means of transmitting mes- 
sages seems to have early occupied the fancy of learned men. In the 
Spectator of 1712, number 241, Addison alludes to the Prolusions of 
the learned Jesuit Strada, born 1572, died 1649, a Latin poet and 
Italian historian, who says, as early as 1617, he supposes there cxists “a 
species of loadstone which possesses such virtue that if two needles be 
touched with it, and then balanced on separate pivots, and the one be 
turned in a particular direction, the other will sympathetically move 
parallel to it.” He advises to use two dials with the alphabet on them, 
and thus, by means of the needles poised in the centres of them, 
maintain a correspondence between two persons. Addison seemed to 
make very light of the idea, and fucetiously proposes to utilize these 
dial-plates, “if ever this invention should be revived or put in practice,” 
for lovers’ correspondence, by adding to the alphabet the standard words 
in passionate epistles, as flames, darts, die, Cupid, heart, ete. 

Bishop Wilkins, in his book on Cryptologie, also alludes to this fancy 
of Strada’s, denying its having any foundation in real experiment. 

Later, in 1729, Stephen Gray, a pensioner in the Charter House, suc- 
ceeded in making electrical signals through a wire 765 feet in length; 
yet, strange to say, this excited hardly any attention. 

In Priestley’s History of Electricity we are informed that Dr. Wat- 
son and other Fellows of the Royal Society experimented, in 1745, to 
ascertain how far electricity could be conveyed through conductors. 
They caused an electric shock to pass across the Thames at Westmin- 
ster Bridge, the water acting asconductor. The same persons, in 1747, 
also conveyed a shock a distance of four miles, by means of wires. 
They completed their circuit by burying the poles in the earth. 

In 1748 Benjamin Franklin conveyed an electric spark through a 
wire in the Schuylkill river, setting spirits on fire. 

In 1753 we find an apparatus proposed in the Scots’? Magazine, re- 
quiring a separate wire for each letter of the alphabet, and substitu- 
ting bells for the pith-bulls, . 

Joseph Bosolus, a Roman Jesuit, at about the same time, invented a 
similar apparatus. 

In 1787 M. Lomond utilized a pith-ball electrometer as a telegraph, 
having invented an alphabet of motions. 

In 1794 Reigen (see Voigt’s Magazine) used the electric spark for 
the telegraph. 

In 1798 Dr. Salva, of Madrid, utilized the same idea with great suc- 
cess. 

In 1809 Soemmering exhibited an apparatus to the Munich Academy 
of. Sciences, in which the electro-chemical decomposition of water in a 
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series of glass tubes was used to indicate the letters of the alphabet. 
Bain’s chemical telegraph, invented later, acted on a similar principle. 

In 1813 a voltaic electric telegraph was exhibited to the Lords of the 
Admiralty by Mr. Hill, of Hampshire. It was not carried into effect, 
though approvingly spoken of. 

In 1816 Francis Rolands exhibited at Hammersmith an upparatus 
for employing frictional electricity, which was a great improvement on 
previous apparatus, but still was not appreciated by the government. 

The greatest influence on modern telegraphy, however, had the 
Copenhagen Professor H. C. Oersted’s (born in Denmark in 1777, died 
1851) discovery (1819) of the influence of Volta electricity on the mag- 
netic needle. Sir John Herschel, at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held at Southampton, in 1836, says of Hans Christian Oersted : 
“The electric telegraph, and other wonders of modern science, were 
but mere effervescences from the surface of this deep recondite discovery 
(electro-magnetism), which Oersted had liberated, and which was 
yet to burst with all its miglity foree upon the world. If I were to 
characterize by any figure the advantage of Oersted to science, I would 
regard him as a fertilizing shower descending from heaven, which 
brought forth a new crop, delightful to the eye, and pleasing to the 
heart.” 

Ampére (born at Lyons in 1775, died 1836), whose name is imperish- - 
ably connected with the discovery of electro-magnetism, conceived the 
idea of an electro-magnetic apparatus, which Baron Schilling, on the 
authority of Dr. Hamel of St. Petersburg, is said to have carried out 
in a simpler form, 

Then follow Sturgeon and Faraday’s discoveries of electro-magnets 
proper, and the laws of voltaic and magneto-electric induction. “This 
was in 1825 to 1830. 

In 1835, we find an electro-telegraphic communication established at 
Gottingen, by Gauss and Weber, connecting the Observatory with the 
University. 

Professor Wheatstone, in connection with Wm. Fothergill Cooke, 
based his apparatus on information received by the latter, wlfen in 
Heidelberg in 1836, from Piofessor Muncke respecting Schilling’s ap- 
paratus. They took out a joint patent for their invention, and success- 
fully introduced their apparatus upon the English railways. Cooke and 
Wheatstone’s, and Howe’s and Hughes’ apparatus are still extensively 
used in England; while Morse’s is generally adopted in the United 
States and on the European Continent. 

It would lead us too far were we to attempt henceforth to trace all the 
various improvements made in writing and printing electro-magnetic 
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telegraphs, besides being from our purpose. We have shown above 
when and how Morse’s apparatus was conceived and executed, and 


have tried to give an idea of the gradual growth into practical useful- _ 


ness of the poetic fancy of instantaneous transmission. Nor is. it our 
province to point out the various advantages and shortcomings of dif- 
ferent inventions compared with each other, which we shall leave to 
men of science and future times to settle. But this much is certain, 
that three different persons patented three entirely different apparatus, 
in three widely separated portions of the globe, in one and the same 
year :—Morse in the United States, Wheatstone in England, and Stein- 
heil in Bavaria. But it was Morse’s idea to lay the Atlantic cable, 
inferred from the success in making submarine connection between Cas- 
tle Garden and Governor’s Island, New York, and no ¢avil will be 
able to pluck this laurel from his brow. 





THOUGHTS ON LECTURES. 
BY M. KRAUSKOPF. 


VI. 
THE LECTURE OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


Tue synagogue of this nineteenth century of the Christian era is as 
much a firmly-established fact as it was at the time when that era 
was born. And the synagogue of nineteen centuries ago was a normal 
superstructure resting on a firm, granite foundation—a superstructure 
whose corner-stone was laid more than thirty centuries ago. We thus 
behold the synagogue as a visible bridge, spanning a vast expanse of 
time, and connecting that portion of the past that embraces the most 
momentous epochs in the life of mankind, with the present and 
future. We behold the corner-stone of that bridge laid at a time, since 
which’ mankind can find accredited records of events and epochs, of 
their dates, their character, their scope and results, and can clearly 
trace the threads of progress running through a vast period of its life, 
first faintly, but gradually increasing in strength and volume,— 
kindling vitality now here, now there; running into centre-points, now 
here, now there, and radiating from those points into new channels to 
increase light, vitality, life. 

The synagogue cannot be denied to be a fact of history. There may 
be, and there are, various conflicting opinions of individual intellects, 
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corresponding to the aspect which the synagogue presents to such 
intellects, about the cause or causes of that fact of history. This 
variety of aspects is not caused by a variety of elements abnormally 
conglomerated in the synagogue, but by the variety of capacities of, 
and traditionated theories impressed on such intellects. Each indivi- 
dual intellect, taking a view of the synagogue through the lenses of its 
moods, beholds the synagogue in such colors and aspects as corre- 
spond to its own feelings and powers of discrimination. But, be such 
views and opinions ever so various and conflicting, they all agree on 
this—that the synagogue is a fact, as much in our day as it was thou- 
sands of years ago. 

We will glance a moment at the various views and opinions of 
modern times about the cause or causes of the existence of the syna- 
gogue throngh such an unparalleled length of time. 

To those portions of mankind, even amidst its most advanced and 
civilized portions, :whose intellects are as yet in a retarded state 
of development, and cannot exercise their faculties in reading lectures. 
of history, the synagogue presents itself as any other fact of history.. 
Such intellects are not incited to search for causes or results of such: 
facts; if gazed at, it is only when such fact presents to the view 
outward peculiarities, exciting a momentary curiosity, which is easily 
satiated. To such intellects the synagogue undoubtedly presents 
peculiarities to excite curiosity; but, as it is only gazed at like any 
other curiosity, and no questions are asked, and no judgment formed 
and expressed, it is not necessary, because useless, to be a cicerone to. 
such curiosity gazers. 

To many searching and inquiring intellects the synagogue appears. 
as a very interesting relic of the past—of the dim, distant, hoary. 
past; as the débris of a dead, defunct system, which, having effected. 
its purpose, having yielded its fruit to mankind in contributing its. 
quota to the grand quota—the grand result, to be yielded by ereation— 
shared the fate of all systems which have preceded and will follow it. 
The synagogue appears to such intellects as an embalmed mummy of 
the Orient, which, having been carried reverently through. a long 
perilous journey, at last enters a haven of rest, covered with dirt and 
dust and cobwebs ; its robes torn into shreds, and its surroundings and. 
trappings of strange and unwieldy shapes. And as, instead of putting: 
itself into a museum of antiquarians, as every mummy ought to. do. 
it evidently breathes and gives signs of life, it is asserted to be in 
its last stages of existence. Soon, it is said, this foreign outlandish 
element will dissolve itself into nothing. Soon progress and enlighten- 


ment are to build the funeral pyre of that mummy ; soon its end—dis- 
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solving columns of smoke—will be seen to float in the atmosphere of 
modern times, It is furthermore asserted by such intellects, that were 
it not for the persecutions of the past ages, which were directed towards 
its destruction, it would have ceased to exist long ago; that those 
persecutions acted like the power of friction on the dead body, infusing 
it with momentary life; that therefore the existence of the synagogue 
until our day is an accident in the life of mankind, caused by the per- 
secutions, another accident in its life; that the last accident ceasing to 
exist, the other will cease also to exist. 

To this the synagogue replies :— 

Firstly, that it is not an accident in the life of mankind, but a very 
element of that life; that, while it concedes that the persecutions 
spoken of are accidents in the life of mankind—phenomena attending 
the operations of brute elements of undeveloped life—it also asserts 
that accidents cannot rule elements. In proof of which it cites the 
fact, that while the element producing those “ accidents” —persecutions 
—is gradually growing less in volume, the “accidents” also diminish in 
extent, and that the synagogue itself, against which those “ accidents ” 
hurled themselves, overshadows the elements producing them. 

Secondly, the synagogue denies that only persecutions renewed its 
life and caused it to exist until our day. It points to the fact that 
during the many centuries of its weary pilgrimage, it now and then 
quietly and peaceably reposed under the egis of benevolent tolerance 
and charitable justice. Whenever the synagogue was thus blessed, it 
threw off its grim-visaged helmet, its heavy coat of mail, and its rude 
sandals. It robed itself in the bright garments of light, it cloaked 
itself with the airy mantle of liberty. It uncovered its treasures to 
the light of day ; and those treasures hailed light as peer and brother. 
And when its light-floods shone on the surrounding darkness and made 
the hideousness of chaos visible, then chaos hurled its brute forces 
against it. Again the synagogue took refuge in its mummy-like 
castle, and secreted its treasures in its inmost chambers, to be brought 
forth again and again, to be again and again secreted, as “ accidents ” 
again and again hurled their fury against it. 

Thirdly, the synagogue not only defends its claim as an element of 
past life of mankind, but asserts itself to be the very corner-stone of 
that life in the future. Looking to the past, it asserts itself to be the 
nucleus, around which those elements which will continue to unfold 
life will rally in due course of time. 

There are other intellects, and many of them there are, who assert 
that the cause of the existence of the synagogue is a dispensation of 
God, in order to have a witness that His curse can blight, as His bless- 
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ings can give life. Such intellects, being impressed since childhood by 
traditionated, sectarian theories, are taught to believe that a curse 
rests on the synagogue for sins committed by it nineteen centuries 
ago, and many more before them; a warning, that having been 
especially chosen to be His people, and not having obeyed Him, His 
punishment reached it, and its builders were scattered all over earth, 
and it is smitten with blindness; that, although the light is amidst it, 
and shines continually on it, the synagogue cannot see it nor feel it. 

To this the synagogue replies, and it asks :— 

Wherein does the curse consist? Is it because its builders are scat- 
tered ? 

The synagogue denies this to be a curse. It asserts it to be a bless- 
ing. Is not the whole earth the Lord’s? And the fulness thereof, is 
it not His? The Lord of Glory, does He not make His presence felt 
unto all who seek Him? Does not His sun shine, His rain fall, His 
dew quicken on all portions of earth? Can industry and perseverance 
not cause earth to yield its treasures, here, there, anywhere, as well as 
in the land where Lebanon towers towards heaven, and Jordan gently 
murmurs? And above all and all, is not His truth enthroned and in- 
haled by every heart seeking it, be it on the plains of America, or in 
the cities of Europe, or in the deserts of Asia, or in the Saharas of 
Africa, or on the islands of the sea, or in the temple of Jerusalem ? 

Is it a curse on the synagogue to have libraries, filled to overflowing 
with scrolls, parchments, and books, conveying to millions of intellects 
for all generations to come the result of the labor of thought by thou- 
sands and thousands of intellects ?—vying in holy zeal with a David, 
in wisdom with a Solomon, in true piety with a Hillel, and in true 
heroism with a Maccabee? Is it a curse to be able to count martyrs 
by the thousands—martyrs in the cause of Truth, Justice, Liberty ; mar- 
tyrs who joyously ascended the funeral pyre, or suffered tortures, or left 
home and country and wandered as exiles intostrange countries ; martyrs 
“whose badge was suffering?” Where is the curse resting on the 
builders of the synagogue? In the words of the immortal Shakespeare 


‘Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions?” : 


The synagogue denies that there is a curse resting on it. It laments 
the curse of ignorance, superstition, ambition, despotism, and selfish- 
ness resting as yet on all mankind. It laments the curse, that por- 
tions of mankind consider others cursed, when it is evident that, when 
measured by the standard of excellence and morality, the very up- 
holders of the doctrines of curses must come beneath its chastising rod. 
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There are other intellects, who, while acknowledging the law of 
cause and effect to be universal in material creation, and while assert- 
ing that intellect, life is caused solely by material forces, deny the 
law of matter—the parent to govern the child-intellect. They de- 
claim against the whole past life of mankind, as having been an “ ac- 
cident ;” that whatever good, noble, and beneficial mankind of our day 
has inherited of the past would have been yielded if neither syna- 
gogue, church, nor mosque had existed; that the synagogue yielded to 
mankind an evil heir-loom in the shape of the church and the Islam. 

The synagogue replies, firstly: It cannot be substantiated by 
demonstrative evidence that had synagogue, church, and mosque not 
existed, mankind would have been more advanced than it is. For the 
life of mankind is only one. It cannot preserve its records, as it has 
them, and jump backwards for thousands of years to live its life over 
again, and make comparisons whenever it should arrive at the pre- 
served records. Neither can it know about the progress of intellectual 
life on other planets, if such be there, and make comparisons. 

The synagogue denies “accidents,” signifying the occurrence of 
events without any preceding governing cause. Any contrary asser- 
tion necessitates the assumption either of lawless chaos—-the very op- 
posite of law in life, even in its embryonic state—to be life, or of the 
suspension of nature by and at the arbitrary will of assumed superior 
powers. 

The synagogue denies either of those assumptions, but it acknow- 
ledges the law of cause and effect to be universal as well in realms of 
matter as of intellect. It denies being an “accident” in any sense of 
the word. It denies being only a relic or a mummy of antiquity. It 
denies that an especial curse of Jehova rests on it. It asserts itself to 
be an element of the life of mankind since thirty centuries ago, an 
element producing light, vitality, lite; and it calls only on such evi- 
dences in support of its claims which can be materially demonstrat- 
ed from realms of matter and of intellect. The synagogue, in render- 
ing its lessons, reads from the lectures of matter and of intellect, and, 
reading them, it states its evidences in support of its claim to be the 
corner-stone of the grand structure of life, which is reared by mankind 
to be a temple unto the Architect of the Universe; a corner-stone, 
which, embedded deeply in earth amidst dust and rocks, lime and fos- 

 sils, only waits for light of day to have its lessons read and compre- 
hended. Resting on the bosom of matter, the synagogue is impreg- 
nated with the lessons which it can read in matter as well as in intellect, 
and those lessons are justice and mercy. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE, ART, AND FACTS. 


TurreE is a popular belief that the bite of a spider is poisonous. At 
a meeting of the Linnean Society of London, held lately, the most con- 
vincing proof was brought forward showing that the much-abused 
spider was perfectly innocuous, It was demonstrated that if other 
insects were rapidly killed by spiders, it arose entirely from their 
terrible power of inflicting wounds, and not from any venomous 
fluids. 

A curious lawsuit has just been decided in France in regard to the 
durability and good quality of the paints employed by artists. A 
distinguished painter brought a suit for damages done to a painting he 
was prosecuting, because, when, after a work of three years on a chef- 
@euvre, all the whites became black from the bad quality of the pig- 
ment employed. The judge awarded the artist an indemnity of 5,500 
francs, about $1,100. 

People are prone, in speaking of the convulsions of nature, to say 
“that volcanoes are the satety-valves of the globe.” This stands on 
no possible facts. Volcanoes may be indexes of danger, but nothing 
more. It is true, when a volcano becomes more active, earthquakes 
may be imagined as possible. It would be interesting to know, at the 
present time, whether any action of a remarkable character was 
manifested by Vesuvius or Aitna in connection with the Californian 
earthquake. 

That there are venomous fishes is very certain. In the Indian Ocean 
naturalists have been busy with a fish called “ Laffe.” The poison- 
apparatus is a weapon of defence, and comes into action when the fish 
is handled. The action of the poison upon the human organism seems 
to be less rapid than that of snakes; though patients who neglect to 
apply remedies similar to those used for snake-bites expose themselves 
to serious consequences, which may even terminate fatally. Fisher- 
men have been known to die in three days after having been thus 
poisoned. 

It has long been urged as an objection to the theory of natural 
selection that the tail-appendage of the rattlesnake must be injurious 
to the animal by attracting the attention of its enemies.. Professor 
Shaler has, however, observed that the noise of the rattle is scarcely 
distinguishable from the sound made by an American species of Cicala 
(cricket), and he conjectures that the object of the rattle is to attract 
within its reach the birds which naturally feed on the Cicala. This 
he considers to be the explanation of the mode in which birds all seem 
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to flutter round a rattlesnake, without calling into play the unreasona- 
ble theory of fascination. A formidable objection to the universality 
of the principle of natural selection is thus removed. 

’ Great things may be expected from the attack made on the North 
Pole from all quarters. No less than eight continental expeditions 
have been fitted out. From Austria, Sweden, Norway, France, and 
America, determined explorers are breaking their way through the 
ice-fields to that unknown geographical spot. The Austrian expedition 
is perhaps the largest, surpassing that of Dr. Hays. “ Parry’s farthest” 
is still the most northerly point yet reached on our globe. It seems as 
if it has been pretty well proved that every year the Arctic zone 
is getting colder, and interposing greater difficulties. The Norsemen 
very probably drove their first ships much farther north than we can 
ever expect to get. 

Curions researches are being made into the subject of the proportion 
of the two sexes killed by lightning. As early as 1840, both in Sweden 
and England, it was found that many more men were killed than 
women. The greater exposure of men in the fields does not satisfac- 
torily explain it. M. Bondin, who has been for years looking into this 
subject, says, “that all things being equal, woman runs less danger 
than man.” As, then, the chances are so much in favor of the fairer 
sex, we suppose their fears may be somewhat assnaged this coming 
summer by reading this. The great Arago aftirms positively that 
“the physical constitution of the man plays a certain part,” as to 
whether the electric fluid will strike him or not. How very unfortu- 
nate it would be if some men knew they were living lightning-conduc- 
tors ! 

The late discovery of a mastodon in Orange county, New York, 
inclines one to think that this peculiar section of country must have 
abounded with these animals. The first ever found in America came 
from this locality. From a rough computation of the skeleton, it is 
probable that, when alive, eight tons would have represented his 
weight. That they came to a natural death is not supposed ; they 
mostly, from the bones of the legs having been found embedded 
upright, convey the idea that they were embogged and so perished. 
That they were Proboscidians, or belonging to the elephant family or 
trunk-bearing creatures, is certain. It is not quite so clear as to whether 
the climate they lived in was tropical, from the fact of some Siberian 
ones having been discovered with pretty long hair, and teeth of such a 
character as to lead one to suppose that the food they masticated was 
of a coarser character, the product of a colder climate. 

The beautiful art of microscopy, which allows the photographer to 
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reduce within a pin’s-point whole groups of figures, has been attracting 
considerable attention of late in Europe. There is something charming 
in one’s being able to carry about him, in the smallest compass, the 
portraits of all those dear to him. The little ornaments, now worn as 
charms, have somewhat developed this art inthe United States. Prac- 
tically, for other than living subjects it has been found of great use. 
During the siege of Paris by the Prussians, friends of the besieged liv- 
ing in London sent communications to the London Times, addressed 
to their friends or relatives in Paris. The whole columns of the Zimes 
were then photographed until no larger than a mere speck, and thus 
were transmitted within the walls of Paris, their minute size enabling 
them to escape detection. Inside of Paris, by means of a powerful 
magnifying-glass they were enlarged, copies of the various items made, 
and thus were transmitted all over France. In this country but a sin- 
gle artist made a specialty of this beautiful art, and that was Mr. 
John H. Morrow, whose atelier was on Broadway. We regret to have 
to notice his departure for Austin, Texas, but as he believes that his 
wonderful skill will be there fully appreciated, we look to seeing him 
become one of the most successful photographic artists in the South. 
The following, from the justly famous Robert Stephenson, the 
Father of Railways, seems at present strange to read, though it only 
dates back a few years. He is writing about the Suez Canal :—“ Such a 
channel would be impossible—nothing could be effected by it, save 
unlimited expenditure of time, life, and money, beyond the forma- 
tion of a stagnant ditch between two almost tideless seas, unapproach- 
able by large ships, perhaps at the utmost capable of being used by 
small vessels when the prevalent winds permit their exit and entrance. 
The project will prove abortive and ruinous to its constructors. I will 
not permit it to be said, that, by abstaining from expressing myself 
freely on this subject, I am tacitly allowing capitalists to throw away 
their money on what is an unwise and unremunerative speculation.” 
In language rather louder than this, Dr. Lardner, thirty years ago, in- 
formed the world that a tunnel for railroad purposes must result in 
the certain death of all the passengers. Evidently M. Lesseps differed 
from Mr. Stephenson. The Suez Canal, notwithstanding the slurs 
even of the present English writers on this subject, who still show their 
prejudices about this wonderful work, may be considered as the most 
successful enterprise of the century. The canal at the Isthmus of Da- 
rien is but @ question of time. Not many volumes of the New Era will 
see the day before this enterprise is completed. It is a necessity for 
both continents and for the world abroad. Then this globe will be cir- 
cumnavigated in about 90 days. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
He who knows right principles is not equal to him who loves them. 
— Confucius. 
There are two things which I abhor: the learned in his infidelities, 
and the fool in his devotions.—Mahomet. 


What is birth to a man, if it shall be a stain to his dead ancestors to 
have left such an offspring ?—Sir P. Sidney. 


Of all earthly music, that which reaches the farthest into heaven is 
the beating of a loving heart.— Beecher. 


As it is the characteristic of great wits to say much in few words, 80 
it is of small wits to talk much and say nothing.— Rochefoucault. 


Take away from mankind their vanity and their ambition, and there 
would be but few claiming to be heroes or patriots.—Seneca. 


Always consult discretion—it is more discreet to be silent than to 
speak when it is not accompanied by sense and reason.— Epictetus. 


Great men heighten the consciousness of the human race; and it is 
our grateful duty to magnify him whose genius magnifies mankind.— 


Alger. 


Mistrust the man who finds everything good, the man who finds 
everything evil, and, still more, the man who is indifferent to every- 
thing.—Lavater. 


The roses of pleasure seldom last long enough to adorn the brow of 
him who plucks them, and they are the only roses which do not re- 
tain their sweetness after they have lost their beauty.— Blair. 


Men will strive after what seems to them happiness; and to raise 
the ideal of individual happiness, to make men really love better things, 
is the object at which we are directly to aim, if we would benefit and 
save our country.—Prof. Whitney. 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as the beginning of life, and 
every setting of the sun be to you as its close; then let every one of 
these short lives leave its sure record of some kindly thing done for 
others, some goodly strength or knowledge gained for yourselves ; 80, 
from day to day, and strength to strength, you shall build up indeed, 
by art, thought, and by just will, an edifice of which it shall not be 
said: “See what manner of stones are here,” but “See what manner 
of men.” —Luskin. 





